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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES BITTING ER 



IRVING R. WILES 



THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 



MUCH excellent work was shown in 
the Winter Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design which opened 
in the Fine Arts Galleries, New York, 
on December 14th and closed on January 
14th, but the prevalent impression was 
not favorable because of the overcrowd- 
ing of exhibits and the entire absence 
of any evidence of what we have come to 
call the art of display. 

Again the enormous need of more ade- 
quate exhibition facilities in New York 
was graphically demonstrated. While 



the sad company of works "accepted but 
not hung" was no smaller this winter 
than formerly, the pictures accepted and 
hung fairly overflowed the walls of all 
the available galleries. In the Vander- 
bilt Gallery they were hung, frame to 
frame, and three deep, with the result 
that every canvas lost seriously in effect. 
It is cruel to so show works of art and 
yet it was necessary in this instance to 
show them thus or not at all — a choice 
of the less of two evils. 

This condition was particularly un- 
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II . M. WALCOTT 
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fortunate at this time, for the fact that 
the current works of our contemporary 
painters showed to such poor advantage 
lent weight to the aspersions that they 
are not as virile nor as wide-awake as 
they should be, evoked through compari- 
son with the works of contemporary 
Scandinavian painters which were pub- 
licly exhibited in New York at the 
same time. It should be remembered 
that the exhibition from across the seas 
was selected and restricted, whereas the 
exhibition set forth by the Academy was 
in the nature of an annual report and to 
an extent unlimited. But when all is 
said there is little reason for making ex- 
cuses ; there was sturdy material in this 
exhibition and good promise — the art 
shown was healthy and good, though per- 
haps not emotional or sensational. We 
live so fast and so hard to-day that we 
seem to be about to demand expletives, 
even of our art. Of gentle landscapes 
and straightforward portraits we are 
aweary; we must have one of two 



things — great names or something start- 
ling. 

There were good names, not a few, in 
the catalogue of the Winter Exhibition, 
but it must be confessed that there was 
in the exhibition nothing very startling. 
But there was much which was admi- 
rable and which held the power of ap- 
peal, the possibility of enjoyment. 
John W. Alexander was well repre- 
sented by a recent, engaging figure 
painting; Irving R. Wiles showed an ad- 
mirable portrait of Charles Bittinger, 
the painter; Louis Betts and Lydia 
Field Emmet contributed excellent por- 
traits of children, which had pictorial 
interest as well as the essential of like- 
ness; Cecilia Beaux was represented by 
one of her most successful canvases, 
"The Silver Box"; H. M. Walcott 
showed a picture of a young woman and 
a child on a hilltop which possessed much 
charm; Emil Carlsen's portrait of little 
"Dines" is a masterpiece, and J. Fran- 
cis Murphy's "Woodland Boundary," an 







THE VILLAGE CHU11CH 



EVERETT L. WARNER 



interpretation of landscape both subtle 
and lovely. In Lillian Genth's picture 
entitled "Summer Afternoon" there is 
admirable illusion of sunlight, and 
Everett L. Warner's "Village Church" 
had not only the feeling of out doors, 
but other interesting significance. These 
Jwere but a few. Of such works as 



"Painting the Bridge," by Jonas Lie; 
"Venetian Market," by Ossip L. Linde; 
"The Bridal Bonnet" and "Old Vol- 
lendam Couple," by Leopold G. Seyffert, 
and "Peonies," by Wilton Lockwood, 
more extended mention might well be 
made. 

The prize awards were as follows: 
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MAKING POTTERY 



E. IRVING CO USE 
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The Carnegie prize to E. Irving Couse 
for his painting entitled "Making Pot- 
tery/' which is reproduced herewith; the 
Thomas R. Proctor prize to William M. 
Chase for a portrait of Mrs. H. ; the 
Isidor medal to E. L. Blumenshein for 
a painting of Indians entitled "Wise- 
man, Warrior and Youth" ; the Helen 
Foster Barnet prize to E. McCartan for 
a design in the round for a fountain. 

The whole first gallery was given over 
to sculpture and to this fact in a meas- 
ure the excessive crowding of the paint- 
ings was due. Unfortunately, however, 
the sculpture was also overcrowded and 
not set forth with the skill or care that 
might have been desired. It is a ques- 
tion, however, if this exhibit of current 
production in this particular field were 
not worth the sacrifice, for it was ex- 
ceedingly impressive. Our American 
sculptors are doing work on a high plane 
and are showing themselves something 
more than clever technicians. The por- 



traits shown in this exhibition were es- 
pecially notable as were also in fact 
some of the small bronzes. A Buf- 
falo, by A. Phimister Proctor, guarded 
either side of the entrance and showed 
to what excellent decorative use this one 
of our great native beasts can be put. 
Albert Laessle's great bronze turkey and 
little bronzes of creeping things have an 
almost Japanesque finish and feeling; 
Edward C. Potter's small bronzes of 
animals have also large sculptural qual- 
ity. There is real joyousness in the up- 
ward spring of Anna Coleman Ladd's 
"Leaping Water Sprites," which occu- 
pied the center of the fountain, but 
lacked the towering stream of water 
to accompany which they were originally 
designed; Janet Scudder was unfortu- 
nately not represented ; Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh was at her best in her exquisite 
statuettes, "Youth," "An Ideal," "Good 
Night," "The Fan" and "Butterflies." As 
a whole, it was a good showing. 
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